
TOM RATTLEBRAIN; 

Or, The Mystery of the Old School Tower. 

CHAPTER i. 

O 0 you’re going lo Dastall Academy, are you, 
young gentlemen,” said the eld party in blue 


spectacle 3 ; addressing the talkative lad opposite 
to him. “I hope you’ll like it.” 

The scene of the conversation was the interior of 
an old lumbering vehicle—something between a 
hackney coac'h and a broken down brougham— 
which conveyed conSding passengers from the 
Railway Station at Lepton Marshes, to the hamlet 
of Woellerton-cum-Badcup. 

The speaker was a small man in blue spectacles, 


so wrapped up in railway rugs as to show little 
more than a black cloth travelling cap—pulled 
down over his ears—the spectacles aforesaid, a hook 
nose, and cheeks, and a chin which all the shaving 
in the world would only have rendered bluer. 

The party addressed was a lad about sixteen, 
with bright hazd eye«, a bold expressive face, 
ourly brown hair, and a form which united sym¬ 
metry with streegtb. 
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course.1 did not know who you were ; and you know 
how a boy likes to rattle on foolishly sometimes. I 
trust you will forgive me.” 

Dr. Dustail’s face was anything but pleasant to 
behold. 

His eyes glittered with an evil light, and he hit 
his lips, as he listened to Tom Rattlebrain’s 
explanation. 

“ Master Tom Rattlebrain,” he said in a 'stern 
voice, “ 1 shall drop all tone of banter. Ton have 
insulted me and my ushers in at most gross and un¬ 
heard of manner, and I promise you I shall not 
forget it. Do your duty, do your work as a hoy 
should do, and you will find me a just master. But 
let me discover the slightest trip, and you will find 
we remember the coach from Septon Marshes. 

The look which accompanied theso words, and 
the tone in which they were spoken, Tom Rattle¬ 
brain never forgot to the last day of his existence. 

It was the very glance of tlie Evil.'One. 

But Dr. Dnstall had the power to banish like 
a flash of lightning these evidences Of temper. 

In a few moments his brow bad blooms calm: 
he had proceeded to the glass, and smoothed his 
bristly hair, and the wrinkles out of his monkey- 
like face, and then turned towards his rtew pupib 

“And now, Master Rattlebrain,” he said, “now, 
that we understand one anothc! 1 —just show me 
your father's letter, and the lettef’of'introduction 
from Lady Tabitha de Vero. 

Tom started, ghd turned pale. 

What could this man k^ow of ’tho'Lady Tabitha 
de Vere—the weird old maiden aunt,’"who bad lived 
so many years in retirement at SunOS Abbey-- 
whoee youth was a memory ’even so there who 
seemed old to him, of win so early life such strange 
things were said, and who was regarded by many 
of the simple peasantry as an embodied phantom, 
wandering wearily through scenes of former joy 
or trouble? 

The first surprise over, he turned somewhat 
haughtily to Dr. Du'tall. ’ 

All his former audacious vivacity was gone. 

Ho knew well he had a deadly enemy iu the 
schoolmaster; and he resolved Rot to give him 
the chance of getting the hert of him. 

“I was not aware, sir,” lie said, “lliat yon 
knew_the Lady Tabitha de Vere. At any rate, 
whether you do or not, I bring-no letter from her 
that I know of. I simply bring this letter from niv 
father,-Sir Henry Rattlebrain, and - if that is not 
sufficient, I should no doubt be acting purely ac¬ 
cording to his wishes if I ordered another coach 
and relumed home! ” 

“ The Devil,” murmured the Doctor, reddening 
to the roots of his hair; “here it a spirit to Subdoe. 
But no matter 1 he has insulted me, and he shall 
take the consequences. If there is one thing in 
my nature that is resolute, it is—Hie determination 
never to forgive. 

He said aloud— 

“ Give me your father’s letter, sir.” 

Tom handed it to him. 

He read i f , as also an enclosure, -fit which he 

“ Your father,” he said, “has enclosed a letter 
from Lady Tabitha de Vere. You observe it was 
sealed, and Sir Henry knew nothing of its contests. 
Neither shall you. I only say this , that it deter¬ 
mines me all the more to keep a tight rein over 
yov. 

Tom Rattlebrain fired up at this. 

He could stand a great deal from one who was 
his superior in age. 

But not everything. 

“ Dr. Dustall,” he said, “ I have already 
apologized for the boyish folly I committed in the 
coach. I can say no more, except that I do not 
fancy that any such pleasant conversation will 
ever again take place between us.” 

The Doctor did not seem to hear this. 

His countenance had undergone a strange and 
sudden change. 

When speaking to Tom he had been in the midst 
of reading the epistle, which, he said, came from 
Lady Tabitha. 

As he neared its conclusion his eyes started, his 
cheeks first reddened, and then paled, and then in a 
confused manner he said to Tom— 

“Enough of this nonsense. Come, I will 
introduce you to your future schoolmates, and I 
hope you will prove a better boy,and a better scholar 
than I anticipated from our first meeting.” 

It was a half holiday at the “ Duethfle,” and 
so—fortunately for Tom—the ‘‘introduction,” as 


the Doctor had called it, was by no means a formal 

Two or three of the bigger boys happened to be 
in the passage leading to the playgrounds, and to 
these Tom was delivered over. 

Dr. Dustall did not dare say a word to these, 
derogatory of his new pupil; and so having told 
them that he was Master Thomas Rattlebrain, son 
of Sir Henry Rattlebrain, Colonel of the —th 
Hussars, and of Rattlebrain Lodge, Sunny Hills, 
Shropshire, he committed him to their care and 

Went to plot in his own weak, yet bitter heart, a 
plan of vengeance. 

Vengeance, because a giddy, petted boy in the 
fnlness of his fun—with the sunshine of home 
still upon him—ventured to make a rash and 
foolish joke 1 

However, Dr. Dustall and his cruel eyes ware 
soon forgotten in the playground. 

Tom was as I have said, a handsome, open faced 
fellow, who wore, evidently—as the saying is—“his 
heart upon his sleeve.” 

And so, though here and again there were faces 
that scowled upon him as an usurper, as one likely 
to set them down a bit, bis first day a triumph. 

He had learned enough at home to understand 
their jokes, and not to be taken down if they asked 
questions. 

lie had strength enough to hold his own in play, 
and to prevent any impertinences. 

And so after an afternoon, during which he 
heard more of “Rob Roy ” “Judge Jeffries,” and 
the “ Dustbole,” and so forth, than anything akin 
to learning he had a grand tea with the “ parlor 
borders,” of which, now he was one; pretented to 
learn h lesson, and went to bed after prayers weary 
and dazed. 

The dormitory was not the dear old bedroom at 
home, tha bare walls did not hold the smiling 
Madonna, and the cool evening landscapes. 

The bed was not feather, he heard no murmured 
“good night,” fading away down the old echoing 


lowed to be with them. I’m kept away by myself, 
except in school hours, and I sleep even alone. 

“ And why is this? ” asked Tom. 

“ Because,” and Bob shuddered violently, “ be- 
they say I’m”mad 1 ” 

Tom looked into his wan pale face and wondered. 

What could be the secret of this hoy’s life 1 

“Tell me,” he said, “what it all means. You 
needn’t fear to trust me.” 

“I know that,” said Bob, “ or I shonlda’t be 
here. I knew you were to be trusted when I saw 
you in the coach. But as for telling you my secret, 
it’s a thing I can hardly do.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I hardly know what it all means my¬ 
self. I don’t remember anything much until I 
came here, and since here I’ve nevtr seen a 
friend. There must be lotB of people who know me 
though, for though I’ve run away six times, I’ve 
always been brought back. 

“ Why do you run away ? ” 

“Because they are unkind tome—because they 
hunt me down,” exclaimed Boh excitedly, “ because 
they say I am mad. Why do they keep me here if 
I am mad ? ” he said, wringing his hands. “ I 
know—I know I am not, but I feel something 
hovering over me, something terrible—either maa- 
ness or death.” 

He cowered down upon the bed as he spoke, aEd 
buried his faco in the pillow. 

“You are 111,” said Tom, “you are overocme 
by 3ome deadly presentiment. I mrst rout yon 
about a bit. You shall be my chum, and-” 

“ Chum,” said Bob, “ I don’t kcow whot eoch a 
thing is. I’m never allowed in the playground. 
I'm never allowed out for a walk, for fear I should 
escape. I came here to ask if you’d come and see 
me sometimes in my room, and let m come and 
see you." 

“But what does all this mean ?” said Tom; “it 
seems to turn my brain. If you were really marl, 
or they even thought so, they wouldn’t leave you 


But 

IIo 

knew it 


is beginning the battle of life, and he 


It was past midnight when he awoke, and rubbing 
his eyes, looked soared around him. 

“ Where ami?” was fcis first thought. 

Then there rushed upon his mind the truth,.and 
ho knew he was at school—that he had left the 
region of tender influences and entered another, 
which was, as it were, the vestibule of real life. 

lie was just engaged in these thoughts when 
there came suddenly a ,shadow oil the blind. 

The moon w as shining brightly, and be could 
dis inctly see the form of some one clinging outside 
—now and then gesticulating violently. 

What could it he ? 


For a fo-v moments he lay in his bed, uncertain 


Then as the form of the unknown seemed to be 
beckoning for him or some one to open the window, 
be rose, slipped on his trousers, aad drew up the 
blind. 


There, standing on the narrow parapet, was the 
form of Bob Tiiurlow, the lad whom he had met 
in the coach with the schoolmaster. 

He was attired, like Tom Rattlebrain, in his shirt 
and trousers only, and his hair hung lank and in 
disorder over his pale face. 

lie made a sign to Tom to open the window for 


Tom did so at once, and the other at once crept 
through, and said—- 

“ Which is your bed, Tom 3 I’ll come and sit 
down a bit, an l talk, and then I must bolt back 
agaii .” 

For a moment, Tern, whose brain was hardly 
cleared from his dreamy sleep, felt a kind of donb’t 
in his mind whether or not his companion was mad. 

I: was certainly a most peculiar thing for him 
to come fr, m bis own room, along a dangerous 
parapet to have a talk in the middle of the night. 

But then he remembered his wretched look, his 
wistful glances in the coach, and the brutal way in 
which the schoolmaster had spoken, and he softened 

“ All right,” he said, “ this is my bed. But 
what a rnrn one you are, coming here in the middle 
of the night!” 

• “ I shouldn’t have the chance of speaking to 
you if I didn’t,” said Bob Thuilov in a low tone, 
“I’m not like the other boys here. I’m not al- 


“ I can’t say more,” returned Bob, “both the 
schoolmaster and the usher the boys call Judge 
Jefferiee, follow me about as if they sought some 
chance of secretly destroying me. But there is 
one thing I entreat you to do.” 

“ What is that!” 

“ If ever I disappear from the school, and they 
say I have run away, go to the top of the hill up 
yonder—the Windmill Hill—where there is only 
the ruined well, and near it a hollow oak. 

5 “ Yes,” said Tom, who was now deeplyinterested. 

| “ If I’ve got clear “away, and have not been 

followed,” whispered Bob, eagerly, “ you’ll find in 
the tree, a letter saying I’m all right, and telling 
you where to write to me. If there is no letter, 
you’ll know I’ve failed, and that they’ve got their 
wish at last.” 

“Their wish?” 

“Yes—I shall bo dead," said Boh. “Good¬ 
bye,” he added, springing up, “ good-bye. To¬ 
morrow night yon must come and see my wretched 
room, and perba.ps I’ll tell you more. My head 
feels distracted tonight—I’ll go.” 

He wrung Tom’s hand, and made his way to¬ 
wards the window. 

He climbed out at once, without hesitation 
upon the narrow parapet, and as Tom leaned 
out and watched him, he saw that he ran 
along his perilous way as if he had either been long 
used to it, or \Was careless whether he lived or 
died. 

__JIeU>oked so weird and strange as he passed 
along itr-tte; pale moonlight; his face so wan 
and pale, and his long hair streaming in thebreez°, 
that Tom Rattlebrain thought for a moment—“ Is 
it true that he is mad, or is he only being hunted 
to death?” 

With a sigh be closed the window after be had 
teen Bob safely pass through a small casement at 
the top of the old tower, and went once more to 
bed. 

And there he lay, wrapped in slumber, until he 
was awakened from dreams of mad people, and 
romantic hills and trees, and murder an 1 so 
forth, by hearing the school bell ringing violently 
and healing a voice say,— 

“Now then, yon new chap! wake up, and be 
spry or yonr first seat in the ‘ dustbole ’ will be on 
thorns! ” 
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CHAPTER III. 




The first Say 
Kg rftair. 

He had been uaed so ri-e id the moi 
n into the great, kitchen, havt 


Tom Rattlebrain. 


j-h-et 


scour away for miles 
Then at nine be would return, hungry a; 
hunter, ird after breakfast, acd a morning spent 
hard study, he would be off to the fish stream 
the merry fields. 


Biantyre,” said Tom, 
which accompanied the words. 

Bill Biantyre reddened. 

| “ Look here, joung shaver,” he s; 

i hive to keep your tongue between ; 
I little more now you’re here. You ain 
j or ! Daddy’s joy ’ now you’re among 


the insolent look “ Ah ! you’re always too lazy for anything of 
that sort, Harry Jacksoi ,” said Biantyre. 

And then as he strolled away from the scene of 
, “ Yuu’ll | hit defeat he muttered : • 

rr teeth a[ “ Silly fool I to think I’d risk being beaten bv 
Ma's pot ’ j that fellow again. No, I .-hall not, fight him, I’ll have 
. S i Mr. j my revenge in another way. I know the doctor 
will help me, aud we’ll soon see how his pride will 


him by the cook, with whom he was a ia- ! Rutlepateor Addlepate, nr wliatevr 
and then, jumping on a horse, which ^please be civi! , an ,l don’t come among gentlemen I be bumbled. ! 

saddle-lea* from the stable, he wculd , Bnt il yon’ve paid yonr footing.” Meanwhile Tom R.tilebraiu had been busily 

Tnm-e eyes flaabed. bargaining with the gipsv. 

“ If b r paying your footing means giving you a At length a purchase was effected, 
good thrashing I’m your man,” he said, “ and as A comic purchase it was too for a big lad to 
for keeping my mouth shut, please show me the ! make. 6 

ex * n1 P !e ” , , . , L , It was nothing more nor lass than a little wicker- 

And as he spoke he caught Bill Biantyre a 
chuck ” under the chin, which made every tooth 
his head rattle, and a hundred fires flash before 


The school bell rang at six, by half-past they 
mustered in the playground, at eeven they were 
marshalled in to breakfast, and after prayers the 
werk of the day began. 

It was in the playground that Tom Rattlebrain 
was first made acquainted with “ Rob Roy ” aud 
“ Jadge Jefferies,” the two ushers. 

Hr. Robert McDonald was just the sort of man 
that the “ McGregor ” might be supposed to have 
become if he bad adopted the costume of modern 

Beneath the ill-shaped trousers that covered his 
brawny legs you might fancy you could see the 
shaggy leogths of tawny hair that bedecked the 
•knees of the celebrated wearer. 

Beneath the sleek black coat could be traced the 
development of his formidable chest. 

His face was round and florid and snrronnded by 
sandy hair, and his whole configuration entirely 
different to what might have been expected in a 
school usher. 

The other was tall, gaunt, forbidding looking, 
ne had lanky dark"hair, a sallow complexion, 
.sunken eyes, with deep latent fire, and a mouth with 
a protruding upper lip which gave it an expres¬ 
sion of extreme cruelty. 

Added to his curious walk and general appear¬ 
ance, the furtive expression of his sunken eyes made 
T;i:>! an nnpieasant object to look at, and by the 
boys generally be was simply detested. 

The two usher3 at once took stock of the 
b ,y. 

' “ Rob Roy ” saw in him a proud spirit, and 
smiied as he thonght of the school to which he had 
come—a school calculated to crush the proudest 
heart, aud destroy- the finest feelings. 

Jeffery Jordan, on the other hand, saw in him an 
antagonist, one who would brook discipline, but to 
cruelty, and he knew well that with such a lad he 
could play no tricks of tyranny. 

However, the first morning passed pleasantly 
enough. 

Dr. Dustall tried to b» very severe. 

He purposely placed Tom in a class higher than 
’ it would naturally have been anticipated he was 
fitted for, and watched hira carefully for blunder*. 

Eat Tom—“Rattlebrain,” as he might be when 
fun was concerned—had studied hard, and in hi) 
Latin had the pleasure of ‘ “ faking down ” Bill 
Biantyre, the doctor’s favourite pnpil. 

Bill was “sneak in general” and “tittle-tattle 
extraordinary ” to his dcctorship; and great 
the wrath of the doctor and Bill too when Tom 
took his place in the class. 

Biantyre swore revenge. 

And he lost no time ia attempting’ to carry it 

Biantyre was a parlour-boarder as well ... 
aud it was a custom - among these “ grandees ” to 
assemble in a separate part of the playground after 
, school hours. 

This spot was not so confined as the rest. 

Instead of being surrounded by high wall, 
had only a pleasant hedge dividing it from the 
that led towards tho town. 


■the visit he was going to make that evening to the 
lonely boy in the tower, he saw Bill Blaatyrr ” 
ting with several companions. 

Ke entered the sacred spot, and threw himself 

Bill, who wa3 a taller and older boy than Tom, 
wirked at his companions so much as to say Now 
I am going to have a lark,” 

“Excuse me, Tom Rattlebrain,” he said, 
jiu aware this is consecrated ground? ” 

- “ Consecrated to fools, since you are bore, Bill 


>w it happened unfortunately for Bill that he 
tn absurd habit of sitting with his mouth wide 
as if catching flies, and as Tom—heedless of 
iquences as he always was—caught him this 
violent blow, a roar of laughter resounded front his 
schoolmates. 

He sprang to his feet in a furious passion, his 
eyes flashing, his cheeks pale with fury. 

“ You insolent young-,” he began. 

But be didn’t finish. 

Tom Rattlebrain confronted him with his fists 
doubled. 

“ Look here," he said, “ I don’t know who you 
are, and I don’t care, but I know this that I’m a 
gentleman, and I’m not nsed to such talk as this. 
I’ve just five minutes to spare, and so if you want a 
thrasbirg begin. Your nose carls lovely now— 
upward*—I’ll straighten it a bit if you like.” 

Bill Biantyre looked aghast. 

He was a “ swell,” he was ns. d to be leader of 
the parlour boarders, most of whom he’d thrashed 
into discipline, and to be “ cheeked ” by such a 
youngster, as he called him, was intensely 
irritating. 

But there was no time for hesitation if ha wanted 
to keep his position. 

So flinging off his jacket, he cried : 

“ Well, if you will have a thrashing,' come and 

Tom lost no time. 

He at once lunged out with his right hand 
•atching Bill full on the nose. 

He knew well that in a fight with a boy so much 
dler than himself quickness was the thing, and he 
danced round him delivering his blows right and 
left. 

Tom was strong as well as active,’ and Bill 
lantvre was fairly dazzled. 

At length Rattlebrain ran in, seized him by th« 
waist and flung him clear over his head into t’ni 
ditch that ran between the sloping grass and the 

He lay for an instant more stunned by the 
urprise and annoyance than the fall or the bloi 
Then he struggled out from among the we 
ind the water, and the slime, and sat for a mou 
m the bank. 

A general titter ran throngh the rank) of _ 
companions, and Tom Rattlebrain began patting on 


■ i« 

“ I tell yon what Bill Biantyre,” be said as the 
Utter rose to his feet, “ If you want another 
oroper set to, I’ll fight you to-morrow again. But 
there’s a party coming down the road that I wish 

see very particularly.” 

With this, and a light laugh he sprang over the 
ditch, burst through the hedge, and hurried down 

e boys, who had been so much amused by the 
battle, glanced down the road curiously to see 
who was the friend whom Tom had gone to meet. 

a caravan or road waggon 
advancing up the road containing a quantity of 
wicker-work articles and stools and brooms and s 
forth. 

visaged gipsy man was driving it, at 
n Tom Rattlebrain at once address, 

himself. 

“ One of his” low friends I suppose,” said Bill 
Biantyre, as he glanced up the road with some 
cariosity, “ bo wever, I’ll give him a lessen to- 
morrow that bo will not forget.” 

“ I think I’d leave it alone just at present, Bill,” 
said a young fellow near him with a yawn, “I 
fancy he’s got a little too much fresh blood iD lain 
for you at present,” 


ork cart, such as little children draw after them 
T a string. 

Within it sat a figure of Punch, grinning with 
■otic glee, and smoking a clay pipe. 

Concealing this with a piece of bass he hitched 
it under his arm, and hastened back to the 8chooi, 
avoiding the play ground and entering a side gate 
' the end, near the dwelling house. 

He was not disturbed as he entered. 

The masters were taking their siesta after the 
j’s monotonous rontine, and so Tom Rattlebrain 
was able to give full play to his inventive genius. 
Wha'ever his plan of mischief was he was quite 
one in it. 4 

ne had made no friend yet except Boh Thurlow, 
id be, poor felDw, was up in his solitary room iu 
the west tower of Dustall Academy. 

Jut it seemed as if he wanted no aid incarrying 
whatever daring plan of fun he had conceived, 
for when the time came for lessons to be looked over’ 
preparatory to retiring to rest, he seemed iu the 
highest spirits. 

He had indeed prepared a bit of fun, but he had 
i idea how well circumstances would play into his 
hand*. 

They had been in the la-ga schoolroom about a 
quartet of an hour, when the sound of carriage 
heels was heard approaching, up the drive. 

He had heard that on this evening a new pupil 
as expected to arrive, a pupil who would be a 
grandee in the school, and he had prepared for D . 
Dustall on this occasion an innocent revenge. 

On hearing the sound Tom stealthily quitted the 
schoolroom and crept into the passage. 

There he concealed himself baneath a table near 
the door, and waited. 

As he anticipated, the Doctor harried to the 
'Om and with eager hands he tamed the handle. 

As he was doing so Tom Rattiebraio’s hand shot 
out, and something was affixed to his coat tail, but 
in his excitement be noticed nothing. 

“ Boys," he cried, as he entered and advanced to 
the centre of the room, 1 I shall in a few moments 
have the pleasure of introducing to you a new com¬ 
panion—the Honourable Adolphus Fitzfooale. sou 

of Lord Fitzfoodle. He-” ’ 

He was about to proceed when he saw a most 
unnatural calmness and stolidity on the faces of the 
boys opposite to him, while behind him there was 
the unmistakable sound of tittering. 

He did not for the moment take any notice of 
the latter, though his blood boiled with anger as he 
saw the face of “ Rob Roy,” the usher, assuming 
thn hut. of a boiled lobster, as if he was suffocating 


the hue of 

with suppressed laughti 

Tho other usher had aided away i 


—. --»•• -v avoid the 

gaze of the schoolmaster. 

“ I was about to observe,” said the Doctor, that, 
the person who follows me comes of an old and 
celebrated family • ” 

At this there was a convulsive burst of merri- 
snt from behind, while the lads on the benches in 
>nt of him were assuming a variety of confor¬ 
ms as if to stifle au almost unrestrainabls mirth 
Well they might laugh. 

The little Doctor with bis pompous air and 
podgy body was standing in the cedtre of the room 
with his form drawn up to its utmost height and 
every bristle oa his head standing erect. 

Behind him fastened by a string to his coat tail 
was the little wicker basket which Tom Rattlebrain 
had bought, with its figure of Punch smiling and 
smoking vs pipe. 

When ho turned and saw it, wh-n he looked at 
the hiueou* grinniog wooden face and saw the full 
absurdity of the words: "the person who follows 
me is of an old jmd celebrated family ,” his usually 
| red face becamd purple with rage aud then turned 
j deadly pale. 

The whrle school was in convnUoa: now 
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BY BEACEBEIDGE HEJIYHG. 
AUTHOR OF THE HARKAWAY STORIES. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Continued. 

“ ^PD’ rather shoot myself ! ” exclaimed 
Jg, Dagobert. 

“ If that is yonr feeling, why run the risk ? ” 
asked Edmunds, with a slight sneer. 

Oh ! I’m determined on it. There’s no running 
about me,” Dagobert hastened to reply. “ We 
want money, and are too lazy to work for it.” 

“ I don’t know about that. We work with 


“ And our hands, too, sometimes, when I come 
to think of it. Didn’t I slave away to make a key 
for the bank safe? ” 

“You did. What time is it?” 

“ Nine o’clock.” 

“ Let us start,” said Edmunds, pushing back his 
fair hair from his forehead. 

“ Hold on one minute. Let us distinctly under¬ 
stand our plan of action.” 

“ That is already decided or.” 

“ I know it is, but we will rehearse it, if you 
please, so that there cannot be the possibility of any 
mistake,” replied Dagobert. 

Edmunds laughed. 

“This terrible prospect of an English jail seems 
to have made you extra cautious,” he rematked. 

“ A good general is always careful. 

“ Well, go ahead.” 


“It is dark. No moon. We leave the hotel to 
take a stroll after dinner, just as any other gentle¬ 
men might.” 

“ Yes." 

“We come to the bank and knock at the door. 
The watchman opens it on the chain ; we say that 
we dropped a pocket hook in the manager’s room, 
and will give the watchman a sovereign if he will 
let us in to look for it, as there are important letters 


look like vulgar men or common thieves, and it is 
so early in the evening that he does not suspect a 

“ Exactly ! ” said Edmunds. 

“ Besides which, the streets are full of people, 
and he will think he has only to raise his voice to 
gain assistance.” 

“ True.” 

“A sovereign is a temptation to him; he is 
poor ; he, no doubt, has a family; he does not 
make so much in a week ; perhaps his children 
want clothing. He will admit us.” 

“ If he doesn’t, we are foiled for this night.” 

“ I say he will,” answered Dagobert, “ for I un¬ 
derstand human nature ; but the admission will be 
fatal to him.” 

“ Must it be so ? ” asked Edmunds. 

“ It cannot be helped. The watchman must die. 
His compliance will cost him his life.” 

“ I am averse to shedding human blood,” said 
Edmunds, as a slight shiver ran through him. 

“ And that is as much as to say that though a 
criminal, you are not a hardened one.” 

“ In fact, you could accept penal servitude for 
the best years of your life, but you would shrink 
from the gallows.” 

Edmunds inclined his head. 

“ There we differ. Death before imprisonment 
is my motto, and, therefore, I will kill the watch- 

“ With what ? Firearms will be heard.” 

“ I have provided for that. In my vest I have 
a knife. It has already been dyed with the blood 
of five men.” 

“ Is it possible you have murdered five men ? ” 
said Edmunds, regarding him with curiosity. 

“ I only said that my knife had disposed of that 
number. With my pistol I have killed twenty. I 
was in Nevada in the good old shooting days, and I 
tell you a fellow had to look out pretty sharp ; but 
to business.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I will kill the watchman, and can promise you 
that he shall not utter a word.” 


“ That’s good.” 

“ We will then go to the manager’s room, and 
with the key I have constructed we will open the 
safe and take out the gold, of which I know Sulli¬ 
van always has a large sum in reserve. Have you 
the valise ? ” 

“Yes." 

•' In that we will put the gold and return to the 
hotel. If perceived or challenged we will fight 
desperately, and go in different directions, agreeing 
to meet and divide the gold at the old place in 
Dublin.” 

“That is settled; but if we have to run, how 
about the boy ? ” 

“Larry O’Keefe 1” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Oh 1 We must leave him for the present, 
and come back in some disguise for him,” replied 
Dagobert. 

u Excellent.” 

“ This robbery to-night wilt put us in funds for 
the other enterprise, and I tell you that we can 
make such terms with the lad’s father that we need 
never do a stroke of work again.” 

“ Live like gentlemen on our means.” 

“ Rather.” 

With this emphatic assurance, Dagobert closed 
the conversation, and together tips two^men sallied 
forth for the bank. 

They were cool, calm, collected. 

Their manner and attitude only showed what 
a pitch men can by discipline bring their systems 

When they reached the bank, the result proved 
that their calculations were correct. 

Many people were going up and down the street. 
Cashelhory was a very quiet, respectable town, and 
no robbery bad been committed in it for a number 
of years. 

Immunity from this sort of excitement had 
made the inhabitants unsuspicious and careless. 

When Dagobert knocked at the ponderous outer 
door of the bank, the watchman did not hesitate to 
open i\ 

He was a middle-aged man, of good character. 
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Looking at Dagobert and Edmunds, he thought 
they were gentlemen who deposited with his 

“ Step inside! ” he exclaimed. 

Toey did so, and explained their bushesV gave 
him some money, and he took up a candle to light 
them to the manager’s room. 

Edmunds silently closed the big door. 

Dagobert closely followed the watchman, drew 
his knife, which according to his own account, had 
done him such good service in the past. 

On the. principle of losing no time and striking 
while the iron is hot, ho plunged it into the man’s 
back between tha shoulders. 

The blade reached the heart, and the man fell 
without uttering a word, as Dagobert had promised 


blooded i 


out of sight tbe atrocity of the cold* 
urdcr, the stroke was really a ma ‘ 


Dagobert pulled out tbe knife and wiped it 01 
the man s coat, then he returned it to his vest. 

Then he picked up the candle, struck a match 
wtuch he had in his pocket, and copliy proceeded to 
the managers room. 

If he had taken one life he was destined to 
another, 

Larry, as we know, was ir. the safe. 

Hr., endurance at the time of the robbers’ entry 

into the bank was nearly exhausted. 

He was in a ba'f stifled condition and the blood 
was running fronyhis nose and ears. 

It is dcuitTui whether he could have lived 
another hour in that close, confined atmosphere. 
iO'igobert put his key into the lock.. 

It fitted it to perfection, aud without having t 
use the file at all, he turned it easily. 

Tiie door swung hack. 

“ Edmunds, the valise ! ” he exclaimed. 

He put out his hands to clutch the bags of gold, 
which were forty in number. 

Each contained five hundred pounds, this S' 
being marked on the outside. 

Then the booty amounted to the large sum 
twenty thousand pounds. 

Suddenly he uttered a cry. 

His face became ashy pale, and he started back. 
“ ^bat is the matter ? ” inquired Edmund*. 

1 There is somebody in the safe,” he replied. 
Impossible 1” 

“ I tell you r felt if. Do you think I cannot 
tell the touch of human flash ? ” 

« w hat .?? n 11 mean ? ” said Edmunds, 

“ We will soon see.” 

Dagobert recovered himself, and advanced o 
more to the safe, with the light in his hand. 

By this time the fresh air revived Larry, and 
seeing a man with a candle, he gave utterance to 
an exclamation of delight. 4 

He moved his cramped limbs and crawled out of 
his place of bondage. 

“ Oh! thank you for letting me out,” he e 
claimed. >< I should have died if I’d been there 
much longer. How did you find me ? ” 

Dagobert regarded him with distended eyes. 

“ Larry ! ” he said. 

It did not £suit his purpose to injure the boy, be¬ 
cause if he could get nothing for -him from his 
father if dead. 

Alive, he was worth money. 

In this strait, Dagobert’s ready wit came t< 
assistance. 

“My boy,” he said, “first of all, tell me how 
yon came in there, and then I will inform you how 
we came to find yon.” 

“It was all through Mr. Wildney,” replied 
Larry. “ Masha, bad luck to him !” 

“ Who is Wildney ? ” 

One of the clerks ia the bant. He mad. 
play trioks, and while a lot of them were chasing 
to lick me, 1 hid in the open tafe safe, and before I 
could get out, or let them know I was here, the 
manager came and told Kerrigan to close the 

“ So yon were locked in ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ We thought so. When you could not be found, 
Mr. Sullivan and the manager determined to have 
the safe searched, and sent us down here for that 
purpose.” 

“ H was very good of Mr. O'Sullivan,” 
Larry, who was rapidly recovering. 

“ We have saved your life ? ” 

“Indade, an’ ye have.” 


“ Are we friends? ” 

“Anything I can do for yes, I will,” replied 
Larry. 

‘‘And now you want to get home, I suppose,” 
said Dagoberr. “ Will you promise to go straight 
home and not stop to talk to any one.” 

*• I will do tha‘. Bedad I’d like to be betwane 
the blankets, yer honor.” 

“ Very well. Ran away ; Edmunds, see him 

It never oecured to Larry’s innocent mind that 
there was anything wnong about this rescue. 

It seemed quite feasible to him that two strangers 
should come down to the bank with the key of the 
safe, because, as they said, they came to look for 

80 he gleefully hurried away. 

In the passago he kicked his foot-’against'the 
body of tbe dead watchman. 

“ Oh, be jibers ; what’s that?” he said. 

*' The watchman I ” replied Edmunds. “ He’s 

“D unk, is it;” answered Larry. “ Then, 
faith, if you tell the manager he’ll get his dis- 
eharge.” 

“ We shall not mention it ; here we are at the 
door. Run homo and remember ycur promise.” 

“ I’ll not forget, sirr." 

Edmunds held tbe door open, and the boy passed 
out at Once, starting along the street ia the direction 
of the country road, which led to the homo of 
O'Keefe, th8 fisher. 

When ho was gone, Edmunds, in some trepidation, 
sought Dagobert. 

This one had already filled the valise with gold. 

“ What’s to be dene now?” be inquired. 

“ We must leave the town at once,” replied 
Dagobert. 

“ How?” 

“ The mail train for Dublin passes through here 
at midnight, and is (topped by signal.” 

“Well?” 

“ We will pay np our board at the hotel and seek 
the station. In the morning when we reach Dublin 
we «tll cross over to England and proceed at once 
to London.” 

‘‘ Till the affair blows over? ” 

“Precisely! I have an affection for large cities. 
A man is safe in a large city,” replied Dagobert. 

“Just as you say,” answered Edmunds, who 
was trembling violently. 

“ Wasn’t it odd we should find the boy in tbe 
safe?” 

“Very. He seems to have a genius for blun- 

“ All I hope is, that he will keep himself all right 
till we can blunder him across the Atlantic.” 

“ So do I,” answered Edmunds. 

Having secured their plunder, they locked np the 
safe and quitted the bank without being noticed. 

Shortly afterwards they left the hotel, canght 
the express, and were flying for their lives. 

Dagobert was serene and smiling. 

On the other hand, Edmunds ‘occasionally shut 
his eyes as if he wanted to keep some horrid sight 
out of them. 

He was thinking of the butchered watchman 
lying stiff and stark on the cold floorway. 


CHAPTER IX 


It was a datk night, as we have already remarked, 
and when Larry got out of the town, and was fur 
away from the gaslight, it was difficult to find his 

He would probably have reached O’Keefe’s house 
in safety somewhere about the middle of.the night 
if he had kept to the main road, which led down in 
the direction of tbe sea, but he preferred to shorten 
the distance by going across the country. 

No one can blame him for trying to get home 
quickly, but his attempt, like most of his enterprises, 
turned out unfortunately. 

He had not proceeded more than two miles before 
he was obliged to own to himself that he did not 
know where he was going. 

It was clear that he had lost bis way. 

To do Larry’s recollection credit, we must admit 
that had it been daylight, or even moonlight, he 


would have had little difficulty in finding oat the 
points of the compas”. 

To-night, however, he was completely nonplussed. 

Coming to a full stop, he cogitated. 

“ Where am I, "at all at all ? ” he'sajd. It’s me- 
self that’s lost intirely, an’ I see no chauce of finding 
nreself until to-morrow, so I’ll look out for a bit of 
a cabin, where, maybe, I’ll get a night’s lodgin’ with 
the pig, the era'.her, or bleep up against the turf- 
stack.” 

He looked around in all directions for a light. 

At last he was rewarded. 

In the northeast he beheld a steady light whieu 
seemed to proceed from n lamp ia some cottage. 

Knowing the proverbial hospitality of the Irish 
people, he was sure that if the people who lived in 
the cottage were perfect _strangers to him, they 
would give him shelter. 

But, as a matter of fact, there were very few 
people ia the country side who did not know Larry, 
the Child of the Ooeau—Larry, the adopted son of 
O’Keefe the fi-lier. 

He often used to peddle the fish himself on 
Fridays, and his presence was always welcome with 
his fine fresh fish on a fast-day. 

When he got near enough to tlis enftugs to take 
a look at the window through which the Sight was 
Streaming he hesitated to approachany ciostr. 

“Saints be good to us !” ha ejaculated. “That’s 
the dwelling of Shan Van Voght, an’ he’s worse 
than the divil whin he’s in his tantrums. lin’d ■ as 
soon brain me with a club as let me in, an’ faith 
they say he’s killed Smore than one man iu his 

Indeed, Shan Bbre a Very had character. 

He was reputed to be a dangerous man to 
have anything to do with, and his name had been 
coupled with more than one agrarian outrage 
which had-startled that part of Ireland. 

To take a blunderbuss and go behind a hedge to 
shoot a man who had wronged him was nothing to 
Shan Van Voght. 

Ha openly, and in defiance of the law, distilled 
his own whisky in his shanty. 

Yet there was not an exciseman who dare go and 
break up his house or his gang. 

For, strange as it may appear, ha had a few 
friends, desperate men like himself. . 

These gathered round him, drank whisky, 
planned poachiog expeditions and law-breaking 
generally. 

Shan had once owned a large farm, but violent 
conduct and habits of driuking had got him in 
arrear with his rent. 

His landiord_was a brother of Mr. Sullivan, the 
banker. 

Within six months after Shan being turned 
out of his house, the dead body of the landlord 
was found in the road. 

There were six bullets in him. 

People openly accused Shan of the murder, 
but nothing could be proved against him. 

After this, there was not a landlord in the 
county who would lease him a farm. 

So he squatted oa a piece of waste land, built 
himself a tumble-down sort of house, and lived a 
wild sort of life. 

-About this time he fell in love with Norah. 
Kelly, and being refused by the girl and her 
frinds, he carried her off. 

Shan stole his bride. 

They were married by a fellow, who was known 
in the country as a “couple beggar,” and Nora 
lived with the ruffian. 

Her friends were refused permission to see her. 

Shan was king in the wild spot he had made his 
home, and the Kellys dared not inteifere with 

Had Norah expressed a wish to return, the 
Kellys, however, would iu a body have made a 
raid on Shan for her release. 

Shan had often been heard.to vow vengeance on 
’the whole of the Sullivan family. 

The banker was frequently the object of his 
threats, as if he thought that hs was directly 
answerable for the act of his brother in putting 
him out of his farm. 

Knowing all this about Shan Van Voght, it is 
r.ot to bo wondered , at that Larry was doubtful 
whether it would be advisable to beg a shelter. 

Better, perhaps, to lay down out of tbe way of 
the wind at the back of the house and wait for 
morning. 
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Thev wer. 




n each side oi a small 


Cautioning the men to have their arm 
turned tho boat into the creek. 

We had not taken three strokes before a huge net 
suddenly fell upon the boat, while at the same time 
four canoes full of men dashed up alongside. 

It was in vain I endeavoured to get out my pis- 
tol» r tJie net pressed me down. I was caught, and 
entangled in the meshes, and before I could help 
mystlf I was seized from behind, and bound. 

Much to my grief I noticed that all my brave 
fellows were likewise prisoners. 

I did not care so much for myself. 

They could bnt kill me, and I had heen risking 
my life too long in the service to thmk very much 
of that. 

Bnt that I should have led my boat’s crew into 
such a snare, and probably sacrificed the poor fel¬ 
lows, was very bitter to me. 

While these thoughts were passing through my 
'rsaia. and captors had conveyed ns to the shore, 
ant. no very gentle manner forced us to disem¬ 
bark. 

By pricking ns with their knives they intimated 
the way they desired us towalk, and thus conducted 
us to a mango tope about fifty yards from the 
shore. 

In the centre of this a bright fii 
and around it were some more of tbe band who 
had captured u«. 

I was at once picked out and marched 
native, who was seated by himself a little way 

On coming in front of him, 
surprise, I recognized tbe old man who would have 
stolen the tomahawk. 

Ha was evidently prepared for my coming, for 
he exhibited no signs of astonishment. 

A grin of gratified malice played for a mom* 
across his villaioons features, and then, like t 
cowardly brute that he was, be spit in my face. 

I was then led away, and brought back oi 
more to my boat’s crew. 

We were now each separately led to a sm 
tree, several of which grew near, and there bound 

The next proceeding was for a new lot of natives 
to rise from the fire and approach us ; as they 
drew near they drew from their persons a small thin 

I now knew that we were in the hands of the 
Thugs, and that our fate was sealed. 

One evil-looking scoundrel came np to 
carefully adjusted the cord around my throi 

If he had been putting on a white tie he could 
•not have been more careful. 

Then he seemed to unite tbe ends behind the 
tree, and introduce a piece of wood. 

This piece of wood he gradually turned round, 
until the rope grew tighter and tighter. 

Slowly and surely I could feei the cord biting 
into my skin. I could no longer draw my breath 
my eyes commenced protruding from their socket*, 
while I could feel the blood rushing to my head. 
Everything began to turn round and round, when 
I suddenly saw a woman appear before 

She cried out something in a load voice, and 
rushed towards me with a knife in her hand. 

Theu I knew no more. 

When I recovered, I found myself lying beside the 
fire, while a girl, whom I recognized as the one 
whom I had met by the side of the 
chafing my temples, and forcing some spirit down 
my throat. 

She had ccme up in the very nick of time, had 
recognized me, but seeing that immediate measures 
were necessary, had seized a knife and cut the cord 
just as I was leaving the world. 

In about a quarter of an hour they conducted 
me to the edge of the water, where I found a small 


quarter of an hour I managed to 
s Pootra, but it was a long time 
sd from the eff.es of the atrangu- 
nt, and from which I only escaped 
my teeth.’’ 


■aiting m 


Tbe old man who had spit at me scowled 
passed him, and if he had possessed the power, 
would evidently have willingly ordered me to be 


FOR HOME AND FREEDOM! 

A TALE OF THE SERVIAN WAR. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

’AD Andoloski, the landlord, been nnosed to 
j the extravagant and foolish bluster of 
Turkish soldiers, he would moat certainly have 
nagined that those who had now arrived at his 

They were outrageously lively. 

A vulgar cockney would have said that they 
rare “ all over the place.” 

And literally they mere. 

They laughed and chaffed, sang song9, jested 
rith the customers, and otherwise made themselves 
o intensely disagreeable to everybody, that every 
ne was glad when they expressed their wish to 
ave a private room where they could drink and 
east to their hearts’ content. 

“Here, Zoe!” cried the landlord, addressing his 
tall daughter, “ show these gentlemen to a private 
room. The one with the blue wainscoting will do.” 
The silent girl simply nodded her head. 

But she liked the company too little to p'ace 
herself too much in their power. 

So as soon as they left the bar the called the 

None other than Rosalia, the girl who had tried 
so hard to save Captain Ralph at Semens'z. 

Show these gentlemen to a private room,” she 

said. 

A smile overspread the face of the young girl 

Zoe had said nothing about the blue wainscoting: 
and Rosalia accordingly led tbe way to the cham¬ 
ber into which she had peered not long before: and 
. here tbe Turk, Mahmoud Ben Azar, and the Jewt 
Joseph Levi, had disappeared through the secre 

”«re she dosed the door. 

Ralph Ingeetre! ” she sail, in a whisper, “is 
it possible you do not know me.” 

Ralph Ingeetre ! 

What could this mean? 

One of the Turks placed his fmger on his lips to 

•‘Hush, my girl 1 ” he said, "walls have ears. 
And if I do bear any resemblance to that unfortu¬ 
nate youth, I would rather it be preserved a 

Rosalia started, and her breast heaved with a 
sudden emotion. 

‘ You are right,” she said. “But what refresh¬ 
ment rhall I bring yon?” 

The party of five ordered their refreshments, 
and, as the door c’osed on Rosalia, Ralph and 
Georgeovi'ch burst into a loud laugh, which was 
echoed by Nicolas, Katinka, and Ararz\ 

"Weil, I don't think we’ve done badly,” said 
Ralph, "but we must not betray ourselves. I 
don’t suppose this Andoloski, or whatever he calls 
himself, has ever had five more blustering, noisy 
nuisances than he has had to n'ght.” 

“No: he thoroughly believes in ns,” said Nazim, 
"hut still we must be carefni. We do not know 
>w soon we may be in danger.” 

“We must nse well the knowledge we obtained 
the road,” said Katinka; “ the revenge then, 
which you have been longing for such a time may 
be ready to your hands.” 

“ Yes : as soon as the landlord makes his appear- 
ice, I shall speak,” said Ralph. 

At this moment there was a knoek at the door. 

It was Rosalia, who entered, bearing wine and 
food. 

"Tell your worthy master that I desire to speak 
to him,” said Ralph; "it is a matter which may 
put some money in his pocket.” 

Knowing well the character of such people 
Andoloski, he was aware that this was the greatest 
inducement he could hold out. 

And sure enough it was not long before the land 
lord made his appearance. 

He was scrupulously polite; although, regarding 
the party as a lot of Turks, he wished in his 
heart that they were at the devil. 


Sit down, pray.” said Ralph, addressing him 
itely, and . p- inting to a chair. “ I will n. t 
in you Jong. But I have something of impor- 


id readily accepted the w 


le of Mah- 


Andolorki sat down ai 
iffered to him. 

“ Do yon know a person of the n 
noud Ben Azrr?” said Ralph 

"I have heard the name,” said the landlord, 
ruardedly. 

"If you have not heard the name vou know 
he man.” said Ralph, adopting the plan of Pericles 
•polis, “for he has lean a constant frequenter 


ir house. 


it of him 


sked Andoloski. 
proscribed by tbe Government,” 
inued Ralph; “he has been given four and- 
v • • it of the country. Ho has 

we have a warrant out for 


And what will be his fate if you arrest him ? ” 
>d mine host. 

We shall string him up fo the nearest tree," 
replied Ralph ; “ but his companion—the Jew—we 
shall not interfere with. If yiu deliver them over 
to ns we will give yon twenty gold pieces.” 

The avarice of Andoloski was roused for an 

Bat he remembered the plan he had arranged 
with the Jew and the Turk, which would be 
infinitely more incratire, and he rose. 

” I will see what I can do for you,” said ho, 
r sing, “ but I heard some one call me. I will return 
in a moment.” 

He then hurried away. 

"We are on the 'right scent," said Ralph, 
addressing his companions ; “ what a strange thing 
it is to think we should have met on the road a man 
who knew the history of both these men ! ’’ 

“ It is indeed.”- said Georgeovitch ; "and yet one 
might he sure that a villain like this Mahmoud 
would not go long unpunished.” 

The landlord soon returned. 

“Mahmoud Ben Azar is not here,” be said, 
1 knt Joseph Levi is. You have no designs upon 

“None whatever,” cried Ralph Ingestre; “he 
was only the base tool of a villain. He is free 
from all fear of injury from us.” 

" Then he will come to you in a few minutes," 
said Andoloski; " I will send him to you.” 

The^ five fugatives awaited impatiently the 

They knew well that be was a man who had not 
many scruples as to how he earned his money, and 

I«y hoped through his means to .discover the 

hereabouts of the Turk. 

In a few minutes more he entered the room. 

All settled themselves anxiously for the next 

®ne in the drama. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE RISING OF THE RIVER. 

Well, Mr. Levi?’ said Ralph, as they sat down, 

I suppose you understand that this’inn is sur¬ 
rounded by soldiers ? ” 

The Jew rubbed his hands and smiled genially. 

“ That will be good for the landlord,” he said • 

he wants custom I know.” 

He spoke quite indifferently—as a man does who 
knows he has nothing to fear. 

“Just so,” said Ralph, “but it is not considered 
jast the thing to aid and abet a man in evading the 
law. In other countries you would be punished, 
but here you would, if discovered, be quietly put 
out of the way.” 

Levi nodded. 

“ I am quite aware of that,” he said, "but you 
will permit me to say that you are wasting your 
breath. Nothing that you are saying applies in 
any way to me." 

“ Not in regard to Mahmoud Ben Azar ?” said 
Ralph. 

“ No,” replied tho Jew, “ in regard to him I am 
quite innooent, and can so prove myself. I only 
met him by accident on the road, and accomoanied 
him hither. I do not like him enough to run any 
risks in saving him.” 

Mahmoud did n >t hear this, and Levi well knew 

Before he entered the room Andoloski had pro¬ 
ceeded to the little room, which, as we know, ke 
could enter by another door, and had released them 
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